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THE CHAIRMAN 


May “8, 1972 


Drs J. -R.. McCarthy, 

Executive Director, 

Committee on the Costs of Education, 
Suite S-944, 

252 Bloor Street West, 

Toronto 181, Ontario. 


Dear Dr. McCarthy: 


The Board of Directors of the Authority is 
pleased to submit to the Committee on the Costs of 
Education a brief setting out its views on the place 
of educational communications within the elementary 
and secondary school system of Ontario. 


The Board appreciates the suggestion in your 
letter of October 12, 1971, that it might wish to appear 
before the Committee for a discussion of the contents 
of this Report. it has, therefore, directed me to 
inform you of its desire to take advantage of such an 
opportunity. 


Tf it is appropriate, a committee consisting 
of representatives of the Board and the staff will 
make itself available at a time and date designated 


by you. 


Yours very truly, 


= Receaery 
Chairman 
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This report is based on the Committee's concern to 


a study the use of financial resources in 
attaining goals set for elementary and 
secondary education. 


- examine the present grant plan to see to 
the generation of funds for differentiat- 
ing elements and to find for a proper 
balance of allocations consistent with 
needs for attainment of educaticnal object- 
ives. 


- examine various aspects of school programs 
with particular reference to innovations 
and new concepts, with a view to design- 
ing and recommending new research to 
determine the effectiveness of these 
concepts. 


- communicate and consult with groups and 
organizations representative of parents, 
teachers, trustees, students and other 
interested parties. 


This report defines educational communications, sets 
them in the frame of broad educational goals for 
Ontario, then describes the production and distribu- 
tion of learning systems by the Authority within 
that definition. 


Authority services are outlined, together with their 
use by schools. The programs produced are described 
and their contributions characterized. 


With this background, an examination is made of the 
economics of educational communications and the costs 
of appropriate Authority forms in Ontario. 


These costs of electronic mixed-media systems are 
then compared with those of traditional learning 
systems and with American projections. 


Finally, an overview is offered. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2023 with funding trom 
University of Toronto 
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Educational Goals for Ontario and the 
Nature of Educational Communications. 


The Nature of the Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority. 


The Services of the Authority. 
Ontario School Use of Authority Services. 
Authority School Programs. 


The Economics of Educational Communica- 
tions: Their Costs -in Ontario. 


Comparisons of the Costs of Educational 
Communications and Traditional Learning 
Systems. 


An Overview. 
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Educational Goals for Ontario and the 


Nature of Educational Communications. 
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The goals set for the Ontario Educational Communications 
Authority, summarized by The Ontario Educational Authority 
ACE, 1970, are “to initiate, acquire, produce, distribute, 
exhibit or otherwise deal in programs and materials in the 
educational broadcasting and communications fields; to 
‘engage in research in those fields of activity consistent 
with the objects of the Authority...and to discharge such 
other duties relating to educational broadcasting and 
communications as the Board considers to be incidental or 


conducive to the attainment of (these) objects..." 


The Act was drafted in the awareness of what the Provincial 
Committee on Aims and Objectives of Education in the Schools 
of Ontario two years earlier recommended: the use of educa- 
tional communications to help create a responsive, innova- 
tive organization for learning, with a mandate to provide 
opportunities for all Ontario citizens. This organization 
was to be capable of embracing the interests of formal and 
informal education in the province and thus to be indepen- 


dent of the Department of Education. 


Yet, the participation of professional educators was 

vital. When the Authority was created, a board of thirteen 
members (of whom nine were educators) determined its own 
policies directed to providing Authority educational services 
as efficiently and productively as possible to as many as 


possible. The Board has been advised by five regional 
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councils on the needs and capabilities of communities 
throughout the province. There are seventy-three members 
serving these councils without pay, forty of whom are 
educators. The policies advanced by the Act and the Board 
of the Authority deal with ways to express transactions 
between teacher and learner. The forms--from print to 
television, from classroom to museum, from language to 
gesture--each have particular qualities which enable a 
distinctive exchange of thought to be contributed to learn- 


ing. 


Directed by its Board, the Authority's concentration is now 
in mixes of forms involving electronic production and dis- 
tribution with the conventional expression of this trans- 
action. This concentration derives from the qualities of 
visual decoding which have become a fundamental part of 
learners' social experience and the vivid contributions 


to education that their ordered use can bring about. 


The most unified example of the OECA approach to educa- 
tional communications is Operation Moonvigil for children 
between 10 and 14, designed (as are all Authority in-school 
programs) to complement the school experiences. In form, 
this is a simulation game through which children discover 
how and why institutions evolve and recognize some of the 
elements concerned in the interaction between individuals 
and institutions. Through television broadcasts (eight 
daily programs of five minutes), the children become 


scientists stranded on the moon. In their s enehaten 
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responses to this setting, they are free to build their 
own institutions, see how they work and how various people 
relate to them. They come to understand that wherever a 
need exists, man builds structures and assigns roles. 
Operation Moonvigil is a mixture of messages in print, 
objects and television, to be decoded by learners and 
mediated by teachers. The kits, each serving 30 students, 
can be ordered by schools. In this first year of Moonvigil, 
80% of teachers ordering kits at $19.50 each (representing 
711 clasgrooms) told the Authority they would reorder next 
year. Present indications are that future demand will 
greatly accelerate over the five-year life of the project 
and major European education systems have joined those of 


other provinces in expressing interest. 


This project, more than two years in development and testing 
with the assistance of teachers, schools and the staff of 
The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, represents 
in more complex form the Authority educational strategy 
applied to better than 170 weekly programs. Basic to the 
Authority's undertaking in educational communications is 
understanding how such educational displays can best 

reveal for teachers and learners the hidden curricula of 
meeting and using all media in a social and aesthetic, as 


well as intellectual setting. 
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The definition of education as it applies to television 

at the school and adult levels concerned the Hall-Dennis 
Committee. The concern embraced curriculum-programs to 
generate inquiry and discussion rather than merely to pro- 
vide information--the expression of local requirements, the 
provision of a provincial service of general curriculum 
interest, encouragement of direct rdusuralt in production 

and utilization, publication, and provisions that the use 

of educational television did not contribute to the regimenta- 


tion of timetables or content of the learning program. 


In the 18-month existence of the Authority and the work 

of the Educational Television Branch of the Department of 
Education (established in 1966) which it replaced, these 
recommendations have been pursued. The Authority legislation 
indeed requires the provision of appropriate educational 
opportunities to all citizens of the Province, not only 
through broadcasting, (which is, in most cases the most 
economical method of communication), but by whatever means 
of communication is appropriate to the particular require- 
ments of each area to be served. The Regional Advisory 
Councils are consistent in their advocacy of the local point 
of view, and the legislation also requires the Authority to 
ensure that its programs are used (for which a Utilization 
Branch was established), and that new ways of learning are 


exploited (for which a Research and Development Branch was 


created). 
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There were other goals and objectives and obligations to 
which the Authority was required to respond. Though the 
Authority is a new Crown agency, it was given responsibility 
for existing government programs which eer nae it was not 
able to develop, at its own speed, the programs which it 
considered most appropriate within its own maridate. It was 
required, for example, to assume a five-year undertaking 
given by the Province to the Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission in respect to the programming for Channel 19, 
Toronto. This obligation involved provision of programs 
amounting, in the current fiscal year to 4400 hours, and 

in the 1972-73 year, to 5500 hours. It also required the 
Authority to assume responsibility for agreements with the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to operate and pay for 

the Channel 19 broadcast facilities. It furthermore 
required the Authority to continue the existing School 
Broadcasting schedule previously carried by the ETV Branch 
of the Department of Education over the CBC, CTV and inde- 
pendent French and English stations throughout the province, 
to the extent that broadcast hours continue to be made 
available for this purpose. In addition, the Authority was 
also charged with the responsibility to provide programming 
and educational communications for the adult, university, 
college, and pre-school sectors of the population, as well 
as responsibility for extending the existing Government 


services to all areas of the Province at the earliest 


possible time. 
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This historical explanation ought not; of course, to be 
taken to mean that the Authority might not have determined 


its own practice in accord with the responsibilities just 


described. 
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The Services of the Authority. 
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The majority of the Authority's programs, at the present 
time, are produced on magnetic video tape, for use by 
the various educational constituencies of the Province. 
Approximately 35% of the programs are directed to children 
in school (1 t 13). The balance is designed for audiences 
learning outside schools: post-secondary students, adults, 
the trades, professional groups, (including teachers) and 


children too young for school. 


As has been mentioned in the short description of Operation 
Moonvigil, each program represents more than a television 

of film production. Guides are prepared for the users, 
whether they be teachers, students or adults. Some pro- 
grams can only be used with kits or other types of learn- 

ing materials. Fundamental to each program are strategies 
designed by the Authority's staff for the program's use. 
These are put into effect by teachers' workshops, (50 were 
held prior to the broadcast of Moonvigil), community meetings, 
or in sessions where citizens in all walks of life learn how 
to make their own programs for their own purposes, to supple- 
ment the work of the Authority. The utilization studies 
carried out by the Authority to ascertain how people use 

and respond to the programs, and the on-going research to 
develop new ways to bring educational opportunities to the 
citizens of the Province, are considered by the Board to be 


essential elements of the current program. 


The service presently provided by the Authority may be 


summarized as follows: 
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4400 hours of broadcasting this year on Channel 

19, Toronto, (14 hours each day). 

= 17 hours of broadcasting weekly through French 
and English television networks purchased annually 
from CBC. (including school service of 11 hours 
25 minutes in English, and 5 hours 30 minutes, 
French). 

y 12 hours of broadcasting weekly in French and 
English on avers purchased from 5 privately- 
owned stations. 

- approximately 50 hours a week in programming 
physically delivered to four remote areas of the 
Province for relay on local, privately-owned cable 
systems. 

- 30 hours monthly distributed, with help from DOE, 
to 32 isolated northern schools, together with 
playback machines used by local people trained by 
OECA. 

- a program bank of approximately 5,000 separate 

programs. Access to these programs will be made 

in the spring of 1972 by Ontario schools through a 

catalogue and an Authority dubbing service. If 

the school provides tape, the usual program will 

cost the ordering teacher or principal $3.00. The 
library is also open to use in other Provinces under 
existing policy made by the Council of Ministers 

of Education, and to sales agreements made by the 

Authority with educational and commercial distribu- 


tors in other countries. Other provinces are re- 


quired to pay rights for their area to educators 5 doaretene 
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and artists together with minimum costs for mechanical re- 


production and handling. Foreign sales are negotiated. 
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Ontario School Use of Authority Services. 
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Most Ontario schools are now equipped to receive Authority 
programs. By the fall of 1971, 97.9% of elementary. schools 
and 95.2% of secondary schools were equipped with television 
sets. The average number per elementary school was 2.6 and 
the average secondary school had 5.9 sets. The provincial 
grant program which provided funds to equip schools with 
television sets operated from 1966 to 1968, then was merged with 
a More general equipment funding program, terminated in 
August, 1971. Nevertheless, the schools were able to find 
ways to make their use of programs more flexible (as the Hall- 
Dennis commission recommended). A measure of this willingness 
to spend local funds to use the Authority service is the 
increased purchasing of video recording and playback machines 
over the past year. Purchases by elementary schools doublea: 
9.6% now have video recording machines as compared to 4.6% 

a year ago. In secondary schools, 79% now have recording 


equipment as compared to 58.5% a year ago. 


Authority surveys of the use of its programs cover all schools 
once each year by means of three studies, each of one-third 

of the schools. This survey, which is made in cooperation 
with the Ontario Department of Education, shows the following 
use of OECA materials: 


Estimated total number of viewings (single student uses) for 
all OECA school programs. 


Elementary Frencn Secondary Total 


Public Separate Tot a 


10,624,000 3,961,000 14,585,009 1,085,000 3,425,000 195,095 000 
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These estimates represent the number of times single students 
used OECA programs, not the number of students. Because of 
the reported use of videotape machines by responding teachers 
and principals, the Authority has concluded that the view- 
ings represent substantial increases over previous years. 

The accuracy of the data is reinforced by a major increase 

in respondents to the survey: 70.2% of elementary schools 
were represented this year as opposed to 56.4% last; 76.3% 


of secondary schools, as opposed to 71.3% last year. 


It seems evident to the Authority that major proportions 

of the teachers and school children in the province now 
consider educational communications a basic part of their 
learning and teaching experience. It seems also clear that, 
through the use of local recording machines, the efficiencies 


of broadcasting as a distributor of materials are being multi- 


plied. Programs are arriving at their destinations in schools, 


and increasingly, are being used when teachers and students 
want them. The introduction of the OECA dubbing service 
and the provision of sets of master tapes to school systems 


in cities such as Sudbury, Timmins, London and Ottawa will 


accelerate this trend. 
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The programs used by teachers and learners in schools can 


be characterized as follows: 


19 series for primary children (Grades’ 1 toe 3) 

22 series for junior children (Grades 4 to 6) 

28 series for intermediate children(Grades 7 to 8) 
iz series for secondary schools (Grades 9 to 13) 


14 additional series are designed for general 
school audiences 
37 teacher education series 
7 pre-school series 
For these, detailed acceptability information is gleaned by 
the Authority from the annual surveys described above. For 
example, 6925 teachers from elementary and secondary schools 
chose to tell us how they rated the educational value of 
programs on a scale ranging from 1 (poor) to 4 (excellent). 
Of 141 series in the schedule distributed to schools by 
CICA-TV Toronto and the purchased network, 134 series were 


rated 2.50 or better by these teachers. Eighteen series were 


rated excellent by more than half of these teachers. 


Though an appendix lists and categorizes all series*, there 
are ten, which by virtue of the number of users they) currently 
attract, are deserving of further study: 


Health--All About You - A 20-part series for primary grades 
about the body and the uniqueness of human 
development. 


Ripples = Encounters between children and experience brought 
to them by television. Thirty-six programs, 
co-produced by OECA and the National Instructional 
Television Center, Bloomington, Indiana, ranging 
from simple ideas about the child's daily life 
to sophisticated ideas about the larger society 
which demands his understanding. 


*See note at end of this chapter, and appendix. in sctatan/ie 
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Me and My World - The purpose of these six primary programs 
is to make children more aware of their environment 
and to motivate them to learn more about their 
world. 


Let's Act It Out - Six primary programs to provide a founda- 
tion for the creative arts program. The programs 
introduce the necessity for planning, and show how 
music, movement, sound effects, props, simple 
scenery and costumes can be created by children in 
the classroom. 


Reading Opportunities - A series for children in Grades 3 
and 4 who are having difficulty in learning to 
read. The 25 programs are designed to provide 
an experience that will build concepts, extend 
word knowledge through vocabulary associated 
with these concepts and experiences, encourage 
the use of this language through detailed follow- 
up suggestions, and encourage critical and 
analytical thought. 


Ecology: You and Your Environment - Seven programs for the 


junior grades. As the teachers' guide puts it, 
"If we increase the concern which students 
already feel for the environment, then maybe some 
of it will be transferred to their parents." 


Mathematical Relationships - Twelve animated films for 


junior grades, also used by teachers of other grade 
levels. Each program deals with a basic concept 
and its applications in modern society. It is 

the intention not to present specific concepts by 
direct teaching, but rather to give students an 
intuitive look at, or within, the broader scope 

of mathematics. 


Man and His World - 15 programs for junior grades (also used 
for secondary school geography), portraying pastoral, 
agricultural and industrial societies in South 
America, Europe, Asia and Australia. 


Pioneer Ontario - 3 programs for Grades 7 and 8 exploring some 
of the different and perhaps little-known aspects 
of life in Ontario in the late eighteenth century. 
The main emphasis is on the actual experience 
of those times. 
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The Stream Community - 6 programs for the junior grades. 
The main objectives are to see the world outside 
the classroom as a laboratory for the study of 
science. The programs show the activities of a 


class as it divides into groups to investigate 
different aspects of a stream. 


The salient characteristics of these programs constitute the 
basic reason for using the electronic form of educational 
communications in classrooms: with the teachers' help, 


they organize and expand the learning experience of children. 


~ Each program offers participation in a planned, tested 
learning system. 


For example, "The Stream Community" gives a model for 
involvement in a wide learning experience, not to mention 
a teaching experience. The teachers' guide shows how 
to organize field trips, the program illustrates what 
can take place. Equipment for collecting scientific 
information, for measuring and for transporting samples 
under controlled temperature conditions is suggested. 
Steps for class preparation are indicated; follow-up 
and evaluation techniques are outlined. The teachers' 
notes, annually revised, are determined from class- 
room observation and testing and consultation with 


teachers and students. 


- The programs offer unigue experience to learners. 


The classroom without walls, without time constraints 
or apparatus shortages is made possible. The experience 
of other cultures is obvious in the above sample series. 


The mathematics series animates relationships which no 
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blackboard can convey. The health series records 
observations open to only a few highly-equipped laboratories 
and transmits them to the eye of children in the most 


remote parts of the Province. 


The programs enrich the curriculum by available 
timely materials. 


Electronic forms of educational communications can 

be prepared relatively quickly to meet changing 
curriculum needs, in comparison to print, or even film 
materials. With present interést in ecology, the new 
math, such materials obviously find their way quickly 

into use, and can be revised as the need arises. Though 
most Authority productions assume a five-year use in 

order to capture the most economic rates negotiated with 
unions and teachers' organizations, changes can be made 
promptly by electronic editing. Authority budgeting makes 


provision for such changes. 


The programs stimulate new approaches to learning. 


The health series tours the body; the reading series 
motivates through encounter with words in action; 
Ripples opens the senses and emotions of the developing 
child to his expanding, world. The ordered, tested, 


sequences create intellectual and behavioral settings 
of interest to professionals in their own development 


as teachers and administrators. Learning is consistently 
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Presented (for example, Mathematics Relathonships) 


with its aesthetic dimension exposed. 


The programs attempt wider social effects. 


Adults are presumed to learn from children--about the 
environment, about the new math. The Authority has 
been able to estimate from commercial survey figures 
that the in-school audiences are joined by comparable 
public audiences. Some programs stimulate family 


concern for the topic--as in the ecology series. 


The programs speak about the guality of modern education 


in the Province. 

Because they are distributed by broadcasting, a very 

wide public is informed on the methods and concerns 

of the Ontario system, its interest in tradition and 
history, the future, and the care with which it approaches 


the development of its children. 


The resources represented in the programs are increasingly 


available. 

Through limited time purchased on 54 stations and the 
broadcasts of the dedicated transmitter 90% of the 
population of the province can be reached, though not 
(in the case of adults) at suitable hours. The use of 


local cable systems and shipment of tapes to isolated 


schools supplements this lowest-cost distribution mode. 
Educational jurisdictions in Sudbury, Timmins, Ottawa 


and London make extensive use of OECA programs on local 
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ee systems. The increasing availability of 
recording machines in schools places programs more at the 
disposal of classes when they require them, as does 

the Authority dubbing service which produces copies of 
programs on the demand of individual schools.* The 
Authority's provincial service for schools is currently 
broadcast from 9:10 AM to 10:00, Monday to Friday, 
10:00 AM - 10:30, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, with 
Francophonic releases Mondays from 11:00 AM to 11:30 
and Tuesday to Friday 10:30 AM to 11:30.' In the 
Toronto area, the dedicated transmitter, CICA-TV, 
Channel 19 also releases programming for schools in the 
afternoons. Both network and CICA broadcast pre-school 
programs at appropriate morning hours and teacher 


training programs are broadcast during the week and on 


weekends. 


The educational policy implications of these programs 
as they embody the work of the Authority in 


educational communications may be extensive. 


"When so much is being invested in new facilities, when 
teaching is going to be lifted) from the, privacy of thie 
classroom into public view, then a decision to introduce 
the new media inevitably raises basic questions about 
what is to be taught and why, how it is to be taught, 
and what effect it has. An educational system rarely 


has a better opportunity to re-examine its content, 


*Large school boards may, indeed, operate 

their own dubbing services using OECA 

broadcasts or master tapes as source 

materials. ee 
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methods, and results. If an educational system plunges 
into an extensive new-media operation without such initial 
self-scrutiny; if it begins to produce materials which 
are to be disseminated on a broad scale without reviewing 
tne goals toward which the materials are supposed to be 
leading people; if it fails to weigh alternative ways 

to pursue these goals in order to choose the best; if it 
invests so much money, time and manpower in new 

practices without measuring some of their effects and 
feeding back this information to its planners and 
programmers--then it is missing a rare opportunity to 


improve itself in fundamental ways. 


"It must be remembered that the great efficiency of the 
media in distributing education means that they can 
make either good or bad education more widespread. 


They can distribute only what is put into them." 


Wilbur Schramm, Phillip H. Coombs, 
Friedrich Kahnert, Jack Lyle, The 
New Media: Memo to Educational 
Planners, Paris, UNESCO, 1967. 


* 


It happens that these series were used by large student 
audiences, as well as being approved by teachers. Programs 
for secondary schools, designed for initially smaller 
audiences do not show in such a list, though the highest 
teacher ratings were often given to such series as the one on 
Russian language and literature. 
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The Economics of Educational Communications: 


Their Costs in Ontario 
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A major responsibility of this Committee is to discover a 
balance of allocations between alternatives consistent with 
the needs for attainment of educational objectives. This 
task, a struggle with the variables of society, government 
and human development itself, can be viewed as an exercise 
continuing the exploration of human capital theory, increas- 
ingly detailed in the past decade, stipulates that when 
learning takes place, among the changes in the individual is 
sR erases in embodied capital, capable of directly altering 
the productivity of labour, producing an increase in the 


wealth of the nation. 


Early analysis of the income returns possible in the light 
of the theory have proved too generous, though measurement 
of generalized social benefit is imprecise. Nevertheless, 
the contributions made to the lines of insight possible 
through the application of economics to education by this 
Committee are of major importance to all planners in all 


levels of Ontario education. 


This is particularly true for the Authority, whose obligations 
place it between administrators, teachers, institutions and 
learners at every formal and informal level of education in 
the province. Indeed, the Authority has some envy for the 
possibilities of French semantics, which convey in "education" 
the sense of "formation culturelle". Cost analysis, income 


redistribution, benefit analysis, performed on the range of 
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provincial educational options--including those for 
elementary and secondary schools--will help to give the 
Authority a fix on the social role it must play by enabl- 


ing it to allocate its own resources. 


Indeed, such analyses will prove of immediate benefit to 

a study now commissioned at the request of the Authority. 
This study is to assess and establish long term policies 

and priorities relating to the role which the Authority 

may play in the overall social development of the Province. 
The review will include a consideration of the methods by 
which the capital requirements of the Authority, in future 
years, may be provided. The Board of Directors believes that 
the Authority should be permitted, as a matter of policy, 

to amortize its capital requirements over a period of years 
as is customary in most business undertakings, rather than 
having to draw its capital requirements from current operat- 
ing’ revenues, as has been the case to date. This would 
permit the Authority to undertake an orderly development 

and extension of its services throughout the Province, 
without substantially increasing its operating revenue 
requirements on a year-to-year basis. This would not 
require legislative action: the Authority's enabling 


legislation makes provision for such capital funding. 


There are substantial ways in which the Ontario investment 
in the Authority differs from other education commitments: 
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The Authority contributes not only the expertise of 

its personnel to the Provinee's learning systems, but 

also a tangible product--films, tapes and support 
materials--which, like many products, have limitations 

on their life--a shelf life, if you will--and consequently 
must be renewed in step with the life requirements of 

the people of Ontario. 


The Authority has consistently produced these materials 
at a cost substantially below what the CBC and the 
private broadcasters spend for commercial programs 
with the same production ingredients. The current 
Authority cost for a 20-minute unit is $10,000, all 
direct and indirect costs included, for present pro- 
gram formats. 


The, Hatio sort the cost, of distribution to sthe: cost,.of 
production in the first year of Authority operations, 

was of the order of one to ten where direct broadcast 

was available. The Metropolitan Toronto area is currently 
the only area of the Province receiving the benefit of 
this low-cost distribution by virtue of CICA-TV, a 
station dedicated entirely to Authority programs. To 
reach the rest of the province, OECA purchases time 

from the CBC and commercial stations. The time available 
for purchase is limited to the described hours, and is 
thus assignable mainly to in-school distribution costs, 
rather than being spread over the range of services CICA 
provides in Metropolitan Toronto. 


Investment in Authority services to schools supports 
funding for educational innovation: for example, the 
philosophy of open-concept schools is advanced in 
practice by facilitating small-group interaction on 
OECA materials presented to large groups. Rising costs 
of transporting students may be offset by using OECA 
materials to move experience to students. Duplication 
of media production efforts can be avoided by access to 
Authority broadcasts and libraries. 


Educational services of the Authority, when they reach 
adults at home on their own time (as in the case of the 
weekend teacher-training programs)have the potential of 
substantially lowering educational opportunity costs 
for learners using television, as opposed to those who 
must postpone employment or travel distances in order 
to upgrade themselves. This quality, inserted in cal- 
culations of costs and benefits, may be of importance 
when contemplating policies to capture school drop- 
outs or to deal with the difficulties of frontal teach- 
ing or to educate through the stimulation of games or 
the experience outside classrooms. 


The application of tax revenues to educational communica- 
tions under conditions where they are freely available 

to all citizens, children and adults, probably represents 
progressive taxation policy. 
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sy 2 ihe materials produced by the Authority return revenue 
to the province from abroad. In the past year, programs 
have been sold to the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Italy and Brazil. The relationship with NBC Educational 
Enterprises, recently concluded, has the possibility of 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars deriving from 
distribution to schools, boards of education and teacher 
training institutions in the United States. In the same 
market, television sales have begun to be of some 
importance. Besides the favourable money flow, such 
sales place Ontario achievements before large profes- 
Sional audiences abroad. 
= Finally, and perhaps most significantly, the character- 

istics of Authority programs, as outlined in Chapter V, 
pages 3 to 6, represent unique qualities added to the 
educational system of the Province, qualities which 
are difficult to cost without detailed exploration of 
a cost/benefit equation derived with the assistance of 
central educational authorities. 

Though these may be some of the factors in assessing the 

economics of educational communications, the basic configura- 

tion of Authority costs rests on a well-understood proposition: 

that the cost of using these OECA services will fall, per 

learner, as the number of broadcast hours increases, and the 

cost of production and transmission will fall as the number of 

students using the programs increases. It is in dealing with 

this proposition that the Authority will allocate its own 


resources. 


As we have seen, most elementary and secondary schools in the 
Province are now in possession of reception equipment, whether 
of the quality or in the quantity desirable is debatable. Very 
few schools own colour sets, for example. The assumption can be 
made that the 14 hours of programming daily in the Toronto 
CICA-TV area provide a suitably economic base for the sets in 


and around that city. The same cannot be true beyond Toronto, 
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Such measures would make more efficient the reception 
investment made to date by the province by providing more 


broadcasts per set or per recording machine. 


The costs of production and transmission, on the other hand, 
will fall per learner as more learners use programs. As 
has been seen, the number of viewings of programs is increasing 
in increasing numbers of schools, despite termination of the 
grants program responsible for installation of sets and master 
antenna systems, and despite the general strictures of the 
economic situation, The cost of the Authority to the taxpayer 
last year was $10,900,000. If this is distributed across the 
96,571,000 viewings estimated for OECA programs, the cost of 
each viewing is now $.113, or $112.87 per thousand viewings, 
per year, including all production, overhead, salary, amortization, 
debt and support materials costs. Were elementary and secondary 
schools to be assigned total Authority costs, the 19,095,000 
ellie viewings estimated in the past year would have cost 
$.571, or 570.83 per thousand, per year. However, a fairer 
assessment of total OECA costs (bearing in mind that the net- 
work function is for schools), would probably reduce these 


dollar figures by 50%. 


It is to be noted here that all OECA programs for schools are 


ased-at the option of the school and the teacher. All are 
enrichment programming. Though the use of this enrichment is 
increasing annually, the school population itself is projected 


to fall, as birth rates have fallen. With prospective 
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responses from the schools including families of schools, 
relocations, replacements, opportunities may exist to 

Capitalize on the use of educational communications to 

continue to lower production and distribution costs. Were 

new programs to be considered where such communications played 

a more intimate curriculum role, the economies of the Authority 


system could obviously be more efficiently measured. 


Furthermore, the Authority believes it has a role to play 

in rationalizing use of a heavy provincial commitment to 
educational television facilities installed at present in 
universities, colleges and high schools. To play such a role, 
the Authority obviously would require specific direction. 
However, it has a competence to advise on the use of existing 
and contemplated facilities and the production expertise to 
articulate a rationalized use of these facilities. The out- 
come could mean savings through probable reduction of the 


per-learner cost of production and distribution. 
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Comparisons of the Costs of Educational Communications 


and Traditional Learning Systems 
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For some detail on the production costs the Authority 
currently runs, consider the following table prepared 
for the direct costs involved in the ten programs pre- 
viously described as having been selected by educators 


for their learning effects and quality: 


f i Annual 
Mane un EMee ere Cost of Series Av.Cost per Ry ee ace Cost 
per Year* Programs Program per 1000 

Health - All About $2,400. SP 120% 169 ,800 $°O.71 

You 
Ripples 4,560. Thi. 100 ,400 Riedy, 
Me and My World 6,900. Ee o0. 75,900 £5345 
Let's Act It Out 9,700. O07". 73,100 Zeek 
Reading Opportunities 10,500. 420. 60 , 300 6.97 
Ecology: You and 

Your Environment 4,100. 586. 58 ,600 10.00 
Mathematical 
Relationships 18,700. dpe ta Ko 49,200 3167 
Man and His World 155700. pote 36 ,000 10.64 
Pioneer Ontario 35400). heel Ie 78,900 14.36 
The Stream Com- 

munity 8,590. 859. 36,100 23.80 


*It is assumed that the life-span of a school series is 
five years, therefore the direct costs of production or 


acquisition are divided by 5. 


Obviously, such figures can assist an economic informa- 
tion system which would place before Authority management 
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resource requirement models for cost/effectiveness analysis, 
cost/benefit analysis, with the application of understood 
objectives and analystic techniques. Although the procedures 
for estimating and controlling production costs are well 

in place, the Authority lacks an efficient method for exploring 
the implications of wide-ranging alternative courses of action. 
At present, only manual procedures are available to explore 

the implications of both simple proposals, such as changing 

the number of programs produced or the withdrawal rate 
associated with the inventory of programs and more complex 


proposals, such as a new distribution mode. 


Though the Authority has some skepticism about the value 

of any adequate measures of educational achievement following 
review of American efforts in this direction, and though 

its responsibilities include the most difficult to measure 
area of informal adult learning, it has begun to feel the 
need for development of rational systems to present alternatives 
valid within its mandate and practices. An immediate problem 
LS the high cost of instituting syetems tor this end. «A 
continuing difficulty is the necessity to show that the 
alternative ways of "delivering learning" are equivalent. 
Though better than four hundred studies have shown students 
can learn from television, it is doubtful that the entire 
educational community of Ontario would agree to submit 


direct teaching to this challenge: 
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Continued VII-3 


Nevertheless, a subcommittee of the Authority Board is 
studying a project commissioned by them from the Systems 
Research Group, to determine the applicability of cost 
estimating methodology similar to that employed in the 
CAMPUS models in use in community colleges and some 


boards of education. 


A factor in this study is the dévelopment of methods to 
determine the possibilities and limitations of realistic 
cost comparisons between OECA activities and other elements 


of the provincial system for which CAMPUS models now exist. 


Though such analyses may be helpful to the Authority in 
dealing with the ways it may marshal its resources to the 
organization of learning, the Authority views as essential 
its response to the priorities for resource management 
established by the organs of educational administration in 
the Province. Through such means as the study underway 
(see Chapter VI, page 2) and the considerations applied 
by the policy field in which the Authority is located, 

the Authority seeks a wider participation in planning for 


the future of the province. 


In pursuing the detail such planning may require, the 
Authority has commissioned a study, which on the basis of 
an interim report, gives insight into the nature of 
Authority costs as compared to costs of conventional learn- 
ing systems. Prepared by James Wylie, a member of the 


Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants and a graduate 
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Continued VII-4 


of the University of Western Ontario in Business Administra- 
tion, the broad objective of the study is to determine the 
cost of a media-based university course for credit as opposed 
to the cost of a traditional university’ course. A cost= 


benefit analysis will subsequently be performed. 


During the 1971-72 session, the University of Waterloo, in 
cooperation with the Authority conducted a media-based 
credit course entitled "Arts 100: Communications -- A 
Course on the New Literacy". The course involves 30 weekly 
half-hour television broadcasts, a textbook (Professor 
Gordon's "The New Literacy"), 12 audiotape cassettes, notes 
on the audio and videotapes, monthly seminar meetings, and 
a toll-free telephone line between students and the course 


instructors. 


The involvement of the two organizations is complementary. 
The Authority produced the videotapes for the course and 
the University of Waterloo conducted the course. It is 
expected by both institutions that the material will be 
valid for at least five years. Provision has been made 


for annual revisions. 
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Continued VII-5 


Highlights of the cost findings are as follows: 


ARTS 100 


50% of costs 25% of costs No allocation 
allocated to allocated to of costs to 


the general the general the general 
public public public 
Production cost of the 
series $ 300,000 $ 450,000 $ 600,000 
Cost to conduct the 
course per year for 
500 students $ 70,000 S.1 ¥2,000 S$ 74,000 
Annual amortization of 
production costs over 
five years S$ 60,000 $ 90,000 $ 120,000 
Total cost per year 
for 500 students $ 130,000 $ 162,000 $ 194,000 
Cost per student $ 260 $ 324 $ 388 
Incremental annual 
cost to add 500 
additional students S$ 65,000 $ 67,000 S$ 69,000 
Cost per student $ 130 $ 134 138 


TRADITIONAL UNIVERSITY COURSE 
Cost to conduct a typical 
course for 18 students $ Jie 300 
Cost per student $ 405 


Cost to conduct a course 
for 500 students S$ 205,000 


Cost to conduct a course 
for 1,000 students $ 410,000 


In other words, a media-based course is more economical for 
a large number of students than the traditional university 


course. It has a high production cost with low annual 
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operating costs per student, whereas the traditional course 
has a low development cost and a high annual cost per student. 
The number of students involved in the media projects can, 


of course, be expanded by the use of broadcasting. 


In the above calculations, which can be presented in more 
detail if the committee wishes, all Authority and University 
direct costs and all administrative costs to both institu- 
tions have been included. The percentage allocations for 

the Arts 100 costs have been outlined to show the effect 

of assumptions where two channels, 19 in Toronto and 13 in 
Kitchener carried the programs to a general public, assumed 
in one case to represent additional audiences amounting to 
50% of the enrollment and, alternately, 25% of the enrollment. 
In fact, audience surveys show several thousands involved 


in both centers. 


In the United States, the International Council for Educa- 
tional Development prepared a more general study for the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting on the nature of the 
demand for and costs of high school equivalency, college 
equivalency and vocational courses to be broadcast for adults 
who had left formal education early in life. A three-year 


production scheme was planned. 
Their study can be summarized as follows: 


First Year 


Ls two high school equivalency courses $1,600,000 
ae two college level equivalency courses $2,600,000 
Sie two vocational training courses $ 800,000 
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Second Year 


a two high school equivalency courses $1,600,000 
2s two college level equivalency courses $1,600,000 
as two vocational training courses $ 800,000 
Third Year 

ie one high school equivalency course $ 800,000 
Ze two college level equivalency courses* $1,600,000 
Se two vocational training courses* S$ 800,000 
* Total number of courses to be determined. 

To their actual program production costs, a reasonable 


amount for planning and organization, and for distribution 


was added. 


A percentage breakdown was possible using a 


yardstick developed for the Corporation for Public Broad- 


casting series, Sesame Street: 


1) 


2) 


Thus, a three-year program in each of the areas under dis- 


research, planning and organization is 


estimated at approximately 


Gistribution is estimated at 
approximately 


cussion was estimated as follows: 


1 


HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY 


20% of total 


10% of total 


1. Research, planning and organization 


(20%) 
2. Production of programs (70%) 
3. Distribution (10%) 


Total 


$1,140,000 


$4,000,000 


$ 570,000 


$5,710,000 
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II. COLLEGE LEVEL EQUIVALENCY* 


1. Research, planning and organization 
(20%) edo? 000 
2. Production of programs (70%) $4,800,000 
3... Distribution 4102) S$ 686,000 
Total $6,857,000 


III. VOCATIONAL TRAINING* 


1. Research, planning and organization 


(203%) S$ 686,000 

2. Production of programs (70%) $2,400,000 
3. Distribution (10%) S 343,000 
Total $3,429,000 


THREE-YEAR TOTAL OF ALL PROJECTS $15,996,000 


The International Council suggested the following timetable 
for production: 
I. High School Equivalency 
A. Initial planning of content by College 
Entrance Examination Board, Educational 


Testing Service, curriculum experts, etc. 3 months 


1. Development, research, testing, pre- 
production, etc. 12 months 


B. Production (including ancillary materials-12 months 


C. Distribution, utilization, general 
follow-up 6 months 


* Number of courses to be determined; this estimate uses six. 


II. College Level Equivalency 


A. Determination of subject areas, credit 
granting system, certification procedures, 
etc. by Educational Testing Service, 
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Continued VII-9 


A. College Entrance Examination Board, 
New York Regents,* etc. 12 months 


1. Development, research, testing, 


pre-production, etc. 12 months 
Be Production 18 months 
C. Distribution 6 months 
id, Vocational Training Course 


A. Determination of subject areas, testing 
and certification procedures, etc. by 
Educational Testing Service, vocational 
training experts, and other appropriate 
authorities 6 months 


1. Development, research, testing, 


pre-production, etc. 12 months 
B. Production 12 months 
Ge wDis tribution 6 months 


Program availability on this schedule could be: ** 


March 1973 2 High School Equivalency Courses 
June 1973 2 Vocational Training Courses 
June 1974 2 College Level Equivalency Courses 


Several important budget factors could not be determined: 


1. Ancillary materials. The need for these mater- 
ials, which include slides, audio tapes, printed 
materials (student and teacher guides), film 
strips, models, etc. would have to be decided 
at the content meetings. Actual production of 
these materials was seen as concurrent with 
production of the broadcast materials. 


* Assuming New York State became the primary demonstration 
area. 


** This assumed planning would begin early in 1971. 
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a Distribution requirements. Because of the 
complex nature of distribution (and playback) 
requirements, it may prove most practical for 
each station to have one complete set of pro- 
grams; tape stock alone might cost $1.5 
million. 


oh Hardware investment. In the case of equivalency 
programming especially, where a number of loca- 
tions might serve as focal points for instruc- 
tion, a sizeable hardware investment may be 
required to provide alternative viewing patterns. 


4. Maintenance expenses. It will be necessary to 
provide regular supervision and updating of 
each course to maintain its accuracy and rele- 
vance of content to student needs as well as 
to forthcoming technological developments. 

These items would probably double the indicated budget estim- 
ates. However, the initial expenditures could be substanti- 


ally offset by income from secondary uses of the programs and 


their correlative materials. 


This information now forms part of the Adult Learning Program 
Service, a major CPB project now in interim funding. 

The projected costs obviously reflect favorably on what the 
Authority and the University of Waterloo have accomplished, 
and by extrapolation, on the range of costs for Ontario 


enrichment programming for schools. 


What such comparisons do is to suggest the scale on which 
educational communications can add uniquely to the educa- 
tional opportunities present in any jurisdiction. It has 
been noted in reviewing the characteristics of Authority 
programs that educational communications come into their 
own in a context of social change. It is now to be con- 
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Continued VII-1l 


sidered that their effectiveness is perhaps best reached 

when production capability and distribution facilities 

reach a certain "critical mass". This is the point, perhaps 
achieved in the Toronto area where CICA-TV broadcasts 14 hours 
a day, where a high volume of programming meets the needs of 
large numbers of potential viewers of differing needs. In 
these circumstances, the cost per viewing is driven down, 

as has been illustrated in the figures presented in Chapter 


VI, page 6. 


In other words, when a certain capability is reached, the 
distributive efficiencies of educational communications can 
justify their relatively high initial cost. Obviously, these 
efficiencies are measured more directly when the communica- 
tions deal in direct teaching, as in such cases as Arts 100. 
Although enrichment programming improves the effectiveness 

of teaching and learning, the use of educational communications 
is most apt to produce economies where integration with curric- 
ulum is more intimate--as in the case of centralized educa- 
tional jurisdictions. Nevertheless, in projects such as 
Moonvigil it becomes clear that the intensity of the program 
and the importance of the social and educational problem 

(to have children discover the need for organization in 
society) become joined in ensuring a noteworthy impact on 


learning. 


Successful use of educational communications, thus based, 
obviously depends on suitable allocation of resources to 
meet goals. Those stipulated by the Hall-Dennis Committee 


have been largely met in the existence of the Authority: 
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an investment in programs amounting to some $5,000,000, the 
creation of an educational instrument of feasible size. The 
Support of major educational authorities and of the Provincial 
government has ensured a broad involvement of the Authority 

in the life of the Province--an involvement which is currently 
under study (VI-2) . The Authority itself, by virtue of 
the work of its Research and Development andy Utilization, branches, 
reveals its findings and methods to the educational community. 
Through its trained technical and program staffs, high-quality 
content on a continuing basis underlies its programs, 
recognized by 13 national and international awards for 


educational and artistic excellence furing the past year. 


Most importantly, however, the Authority represents a 
continuity of enterprise--in support and staff-able to deal 


with the changing requirements of life in Ontario. In 


contrast, American educational communications have suffered 
from a failure to maintain consistent attention of educators 
and producers, and from the drifting currents of public 

purpose sporadically applied to educating through mass media. 
The stunning educational effects of the British Open University 


may be denied America as a result, though with a new 


commercial orientation, Sesame Street may unify the cultural 
experience of pre-schoolers the world over, perhaps with 


some sacrifice of national development. 
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Continued VII-13 


What has happened in other jurisdictions shows that 
marketing can take over from educational involvement, the 
production of educational materials can verge toward the 
production of entertainment. Applied to the researchers 
and teachers and producers active in American educational 
communications, this means that "moving on" is the mood 
of the day. The Authority represents an alternative, a 
dedication to finding ways to organize and present learn- 


ing opportunities for Ontario citizens. 


That alternative is present in the qualities of its program- 
ming. It is not present in the same degree for all citizens. 
Those dependent on services conveyed by the limited network 
time open for purchase do not have the program volume or 
local advantages open to those in the Toronto area. 

Reaching these deprived taxpayers and their families is 

now a principal objective of the Authority Board. It is 

a task requiring continuing support of all levels of educa- 


tion and government in the Province. 
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Are Authority services worth the money? 

The answer lies with forces of BoGial development and the 
perceptions of provincial taxpayers. But what might the 
schools, the colleges and universities say? That may 


depend on the view of society they take. 


Certainly, the spokesmen for North American popular educa- 
tion have been in agreement with Dewey: 


Education is the fundamental method 
of social progress and reform. 


(My Pedagogic Creed) 
Ontario education has registered the same conviction: 
We have in our hands means of change 


for human betterment that few in the 
world enjoy. 


(Living and Learning) 

A member of the Board of the Authority, himself principal 
of a secondary school, has spoken the conviction of its 
workers: | 

Without baucaeionel communications, a 

chasm is placed between society and 

experience outside of school, and the 

school itself. 
It may be said that today schools are less wells from 
which to draw information than they are experiences to be 
lived--experiences through which many sorts of truth 
become part of individual worth. This report concerns 
the cost of enriching schools with values captured in 


unique experiences open to learners and teachers through 


the services of the Authority. The programs, in other words, 
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Continued VIII-2 


Carry some of the truths of the present educational exper- 


ience in Ontario. 


The way in which these are delivered happens to be similar 

to the way in which, for the most part, society is now 

informed: through mixes of television and print. The 
Authority services must therefore be recognized as among 

the most contemporary features of the Ontario school ex- 
perience. Just as television as an information and value 
source has become a cultural imperative, so, it can be asserted, 
the enrichment of the classroom through television education 


has become a social and educational necessity. 
How necessary, beyond its unquestioned modernity? 


Consider again the ten series outlined earlier. Are there 
truly alternatives to importing such experiences by Author- 
ity media to all areas of the Province? For example, 
multiple copies of film might be delivered to the 4,010 
elementary and 563 secondary schools of the province. 

Were each school to receive one print of each of, say, 

200 programs (and the OECA currently broadcasts 141 school 
series, each between four and 25 programs), and were such 
films to be bought at the bargain price of $150 each, the 
cost would be $137,190,000. The total cost of the Authority 


for schools and other services was $10,900,000, last year. 


This argument neglects the fact that a film cannot be 
produced for $150, though shrewd purchasing may acquire 


one already made for that price. However, where are such 
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Continued | | VIII-3 
films likely to be made? A brief to the Royal Commission on 

Book Publishing in Ontario by the Educational Media Association 

of Canada showed that the largest single Canadian educational 

film market (Metro Toronto and Peel County) spent 79% of a 

$566,580 educational film budget in 1970 on American and foreign 
films, 21% on Canadian films. The issue of cultural and economic-- 
not to mention education--nationalism is immediately created by 


such explorations. 


Suppose, though that suitable films from American sources were 
found at suitable prices, could the initially high investment 


not,.be amortized over, say, a 10-year period. 


It seems unlikely. In the experience of film distributors, a 
colour film will bear 10-15 plays before it needs replacement or 
editing. Single prints in schools would not last long. Further, 
film revisions, as opposed to videotape revisions, are costly 


in terms of re-production and re-processing charges. 


Again, what do the unique qualities of Authority services, 
outlined in Chapter V mean at the moment? Are these services 

not sufficient at the present level? Probably not. The Authority 
is unable to deliver the Toronto area service equally to the 

whole province. At this particular time, there are educational 
and social arguments as strong as those for operational and 


economic efficiency. 


For example, it may be that the era of popular support for 
education has been succeeded by concern among the public 
for jobs, for welfare, for the quality of life and the 
environment. If the sixties was the decade of education, 
the present may be the decade of a generalized ecological 


concern. Though the schools may have fewer children to 
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Continued VIII-4 


deal with, because of declining birth rates, the shift in 
popular concern in no way excludes the schools. It is un- 
likely that the public will be willing to give less, though 
perhaps at a declining rate, to education. The process of 
education continues, perhaps more intimately and helpfully 
involved with society than before. In these present issues, 
the school is a part, responsive and responding. The services 
brought to education by the Authority-particularly those 
which extend the school's reach cane indeed, visibility) - 


become increasingly important. 


Finally, by virtue of the existence of the Authority, other 

lies sceot tiene are able to deal with their own futures. The 
Authority in other words, represents opportunity cost advantages 
in educational communications to the Ontario system as a whole. 
While the Authority looks forward to early opportunities to 
provide ways for localities to insert their own programming 

for their own purposes, the policy of the Authority rests 

on vivid local contributions through Board and Regional Councils 
and through production crews and program advisory committees 
seeking out local and regional rotenone Lites douptriul 
that the "critical mass" of talents centered on the Authority 
could be developed in many parts of the Province in all 
characteristics without large financial requirements. However, 
as has been suggested in Chapter VI, the Authority could be 
directed to play a significant role in Yationalizing the use 

of regional and local investment in television equipment to 
maximize economic advantages, and to avoid duplication. 
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The Authority believes, in other words, that its particular 


economic situation is what the Hall-Dennis Report stipulated: 


",.emoney and effort spent on education is money and effort 
well spent; an investment in human resources that will pay 
handsome dividends not only in terms of economics but in 
human happiness and well-being. It is an investment in 


which all young people of Ontario ae have the opportunity 
to participate." 
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The Ontario Educational Communications Authority 
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Camberwick Green 

Guess What? 

Magic Roundabout 
Misterogers' Neighbourhood 
Pick-a-Letter 

Polka Dot Door 


Sesame Street 


May 4/72 


SERIES 

A Community of Shapes 
Adventures For Learning 
Alive and Moving - Part I 
All About You 

Basic Movement Skills 
Child Life in Canada 
Child Life in Other Lands 
How 

Iudian Legends 

In Many Houses 

Let's Act It Out 

Let's Work Together 

Look and Learn 

Me and My World 

Nature Provides 

Reading Opportunities 
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Science Experiences: Ernie's Place 


One, Two, Three, Four....Friend 
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Health Education 
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Social Studies 
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Language Arts 
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JUNIOR 


SERIES 

Alive and Moving - Part II 
Animals in History 

Basic Physical Science 
Claudette et Toto 

Ecology: You and Your Environment 
Junior sifeeum 

Les Aventures de Dorpp 
Man and His World - Part I 
Man and His World - Part II 
Mathematics Around Us 
Mathematics - Measurement 
Mathematical Relationships 
People and Places 
Relationships in Wature 
Science the Motivator 

The House That Math Built 
The Origin of Numbers 
Bookbinding 

Sounds and Music 

The Stream Comnunity 

World Out There 


You and Eye 
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SERTES 

Adventures in Mathematics 
Arts Now 

Arts Then and Now 
Buildings Are For People 
Canadiana 

Climates of North America 
Creative Drama 


Creative Writing 


Description and Prescription 


Dusting Off Mythology 
Environmental Studies 
Fame Was Not Theirs 
Images and Things 
Intermediate Mathematics 
In the Picture 

Music In your Life 
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Pioneer Ontario 
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Watch This Space 
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SERTES SUBJECT 

Analysis Mathematics 

A Place to Live Consumer Education 
Aspects of British History History 

Artists of Ontario Arts 

Biology Science 

Busines As a System Business and Commerce 
Careers in View - Part I Guidance 

Careers in View - Part II Guidance 

Canadian Poets English Literature 
Chemistry Science 

The Citizen in Society Social Sciences 
Concepts and Regions Geography 

Concepts in Economics Social Sciences 

The Consumer Game Consumer Education 
Das Lebendige Deutsch Moderns - German 
Data Processing Business and Commerce 


En Francais 
Decision 


Drug Scene 


Moderns - French 


Guidance 


Health Education 


Elements of Technology Technology 
Episodes and Issues in Canadian History History 
Explorations in Shakespeare English Literature 
"Father" Rhine / Old Locales, New Times Social Sciences 
French Authors Moderns - French 
French Culture Moderns - French 
The Family Structure: Responses to Pressure Social Sciences 
Focus on Society Social Sciences 
The Fourth Dimension Mathematics 
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Gerald Gladstone - Artist Downtown 
German Culture 

Guten Tag 

Glaciation 

The Group and the Individual 
Haiku 

History Through Art 

Impressions of the Soviet Union 
Inside Revolution 

Insights of Psychology 

Italian Culture 

Italiano in Azione 

Langue et Activite 

Latin Authors 

Let's Speak Russian 

The Law and Where Its At 
Leterature, Language and the Arts 
Man and Space 

Mathematical Concepts 

The Middle East 

Mon Pays, Mes Chansons 

Of Polders and Progress 
Physical Education 

Roman Life 

Rugger | 

Russian Culture 

Screen Education 

She Shows Me Everything 


Spanish Culture 
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Social Sciences 
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Spanish Language Learning Moderns - Spanish 
Spanish Theatre Moderns - Spanish 
Strategies For Change Social Sciences 
Technology and Man Social Sciences 
Television Science 

Theatre Arts Drama 

This Family Hone Economics 
The Thirties: Age of the Great panreeeion History 

The Third World Social Sciences 
Tous Canadiens Moderns ~ French 
Urban Geography Human Geography 
Urban Sociology Social Sciences 
Theatre Arts; Why Can't We Do It Like the Pros? Language and Literature 


The World of Peter Bruegel Arts 
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SERIES 

Astronomy 

Black, White and Grey 
Canterbury Tlaes 

14 Day World 

Good Sailing 

Hockey 

Hold Down a Chord 

It Stands to Reason 
Mathematics Everywhere 
Painting With Guy Palazzola 
Photography 

Rebels Who Count 
Rediscovering Art Media 


Swim 


YOUTH 


SUBJECT 

Science 

Social Sciences 
English Literature 
Social Seiences 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Mus ic 

Mathematics 
Mathematics 

Arts and Crafts 
Arts and Crafts 
Mathematics 

Arts 


Physical Education 
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OCCUPATLONAL COURSES _ 
SERIES SUBJECT 


Occupations Occupational Courses: Vocational Subjects 


TEACHER EDUCATION SERIES BROADCAST - SEPTEMBER 


Chalkdust 

Change and Challenge 

The Classroom in Action 

The Classroom Outdoors 
Communications and Education 
Creative English 

Curriculum Support 

The Early Adolescent 

Educating Handicapped Children 
Examining the Change Process 
Frontiers 

Guidance 

History: The Program in Action 
Innovations in Secondary Schools 
Juniors at Work 

Language and Learning 

A Look at Learning: Intelligence 
A Look at Learning: Reinforcement 
Paperweight 

Patterns in Language 


Philosophy in Education 


Physical Education; Parallel Programs 


Ripples: Parallel Programs 


Science the Motivator: Parallel Programs 


1971 - JUNE, 
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Teacher Education Specials: 
Change is a Six-Letter Word 
In Loco Magistri 
Ivan Illich: Alternatives in Canadian Education 
The Land of Mu (Parts 1 and 2) 
Living and Learning 
The Play is Not the Thing 
Reading '71 
Schools are for People 
What About Ivan Illich? 
The Teaching of French in Grades 7 & 8 
The Teaching of French in Grades 9 & 10 


Utilization 


The Broken Bridge 
Children Without Words 
The Gifted Child 


indicates Special Education Programming 


May 4/72 
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The Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority 


Research and Apr Lhe) i o72 


Development Branch 


PROJECTS OF THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BRANCH COMPLETED 
DURING FY 1971 - 72 


An Investigation of Characteristics of Non-Urban Audiences in the Channel 
19 Coverage Area, 


A Description of Audience Characteristics in the Ottawa Channel 24 tele- 
vision Coverage Area, 


A Study of the Educational Needs and Interests of Selected Adult Groups 
within the Channel 19 Coverage Area. 


A Feasibility Study pertaining to the Expansion of Television Services of 
the OECA. 


An Investigation of the Feasibility of Extension of Channel 19 Television 
Services by Means of Low Power Translators in South Central, South Western 
and South Eastern Ontario, as compared with high power UHF Transmitters, 


A Survey of Cable Companies and Cable Users in Ontario. 


A Survey of Informed Opinion on the Availability and Appropriateness of 
Communications Media Resources for the Continuing Medical Education of 
Ontario Physicians. 


An Audio-Visual Report on an Enquiry of an OECA Team into the Needs and 
Interests in Education of the Indian Population of Reservations in Northern 
Ontario. 


The Organization of the Ontario Round Table Meeting "Educational Communica- 
tions and the New Technologies". 


The Organization of the Symposium "Education in the World of Mass Communica- 
tions'™: 
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A Survey of Literature Related to Pre-School Television Programming Objectives, 
Viewing Audience Characteristics, Production Techniques and Educational Effect - 
iveness, 


An Exploration of the Educational Potentialities and Limitations of Video 
Cassette, Cartridge and Disc Equipment and Products. 


The Continuous Publication of "Papers and Reports Concerning Educational Communi- 
cations", 


A Three-Term In-School Audience Survey. 


A Continuous Evaluation of OECA School Programs Through the Evaluation Card 
System, 


A Continuous Appraisal and Analysis of Channel 19 and Provincial Network Audiences. 
OECA Home Audience Surveys - Spring and Fall. 


A Qualitative Assessment of Students' Reaction to the First Program in the Series 
"Arts 100: Communications", 


An Evaluation of the Impact, Effectiveness and Attractiveness of the Program Series 
"Operation Moonvigil". 


An Assessment of the Reaction of Parents and Children to the Play - School Televisic 
Series and Pre-School Television Programming in General. 


An Analyses of Teachers' Comments on OECA Programs taken from 1970-71 Evaluation 
Cards. 


A Cost Analysis Study of "Arts 100: Communications". 


The Continuous Provision of Information Concerning Education and Educational 
Facilities, the Mass Media and Cultural and Economic Profiles for the OECA Regional 


Advisory Councils. 
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The Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority 
Research and eS ENS 
Development Branch 


PROJECTS OF THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BRANCH APPROVED 
FOR FY 1972-73 


Project: "Learning for Change" (A research study aimed at the identification 
of specific areas of Knowledge and skill which are of ¢rucial importance for 
people living in today's changing society). 


Study of the Needs and Interests of Ontario Physicians in Continuing Medical 
Education through the Communications Media. 


Study of the Educational Needs of the Non-Motivated (A project aimed at the 
disadvantaged urban adult with the purpose of designing program schemes to 
motivate learning and improvement in basic life-coping skills, etc.). 


Project CALL: Computer-Assisted Lifelong Learning (@imed at providing informa- 
tion about different available educational resources most appropriate in meet- 
ing a single educational need or interest of an individual). 


Study of Classification Approaches to Media Information Retrieval Systems 
(aimed at retrieving of the audio-visual material produced and acquired by 
the Authority). 


Three-Term In-School Audience Surveys (to investigate the state of diffusion 
of television facilities, utilization and acceptance of OECA and CBC programs 
in Ontario schools). 


Evaluation of School Programs through the Evaluation Card System. 
Appraisal and Analysis of Channel 19 and Provincial Network Audiences. 
OECA Home Audience Surveys. 

Evaluation Study of "Arts 100: Communications". 


Evaluation of Castle Zaremba Program Series, 
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Evaluation Study of 4 OECA School Program Series with Reference to Their 
Stated Objectives, 


Evaluation Study of the Series on Introductory Sociology Ryerson Open 
College, 


Analyses of Channel 19 Program Schedule. 


The Implementation of the Series Classification Project (aimed at the iden- 
tification of OECA programming according to the subject matter and target 
audience taxonomies). 
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A Partial Bibliography 


Economic Council of 


Ontario, Commission 


Ontario, Department 


Papers 


"Accountability", 


"Accountability, 


or 


Hunan (Capitals Autheoretiscal 
and Empirical Analysis with 


Special Reference to Education, 
New York, 1964. 


The Economics of Education, 
New York, 1968 


Economics of Education: An of Education: An 


Annotated Annotated Bibliography, Lo: Bonde. £6970’, 


Economics of Education: Selected 
Readings, London, 1968. 


Canada, Second Annual Review, 
Ottawa, 1965. 


on Post-Secondary Education, 
Cost and Benefit Study of Rost- 


Secondary Education Education in the Province 
of Ontario, Toronto, 1971. 


of Education, Provincial Committee 
on Aims and Objectives of Education 
inthe sschools of Ontario, Report, 
Toronto, L968. 


R. F. Sharp, Ontario Association of 
Education Officials, 1972. 


How Many Angels Can Balance on the 
Head of a Pin?", Derwyn Davies, 

Seven Oaks School Division, Winnipeg, 
Lome 


"Annotated Bibliography on the Cost of Education; ERIC, 


Bethesda, 1971. 


"Applicability of the CAMPUS Model for Educational 


Planhing /(wiGRG,:eloonto:,, 92, 
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Papers - Continued 


"Cost Analysis of Arts 100," James A. Wylie, 
Teronte,,, Lot2., 


"Draft Plan on School Finances", Preliminary Report of 
the Fleischmann Commission on 
Education in New York State, New 
York, 1972. 


"Economic and Social Aspects of Educational Planning," 
UNESCO, Paris, 1964. 


"Economics of Third Grade Education", Education Turnkey 
Systems, Audiovisual Instruction, 1971. 


"Eaucational Policies for #the- 1970's". OECD, Paris, 1971. 


"Educational Technology: The Design and Implementation 
of Learning Systems", OECD, Centre for 
Educational Research and Innovation, 
Paris, 197%. 


"Improving Cost Effectiveness in Instruction by 
Technology?" Raymond Graf, New York, 1970. 


Fingtructional Broadcasting: A Design for the Future," 
“International Council for Educational 
Development, Washington, 1971. 


"Openness-the New Kick in Education," The Ford Foundation, 


New York, 1972. 


"Optimum School Size", Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Bducatvon,~Onbie,, 297/71. 


"Position Paper on Impact of Changing School Enrolments 
on the Development of School 
Facilities, Toronto. 197 25 


"Television and Technology in University Teaching" Committee 
on University Affairs, Toronto, 1970. 


"The Conditions for Success in Educational Planning," 
UNEXCO, Paris, 1969. 


"Various speeches and addresses, Hon. Robert Welch, 
Hone We Ger Davis. 


"The Cost of Education: Challenge of the Sixties", 
Canadian Teachers' Federation, 
Ottawa, L961: 
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IN ING oy SSialollisla 
The Ontario Educational Communications 
Authority 


HER MAJESTY, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario, enacts as 
follows; 


is inethrse Act, 


(a)"'Authority" means the Ontario Educational Communi- 
cations Authority; 


(b)"Board'' means the board of directors of the Authority; 


(c)'"Minister'' means the Minister of Colleges & Universi- 


NOS. 


c. (1) There is hereby established a corporation without share 
capital under the name '"The Ontario Educational Communications 
Authority", consisting of thirteen members, one of whom shall 
be the Chairman, and of the remaining twelve members, not 
fewer than three and not more than four shall be members of 

the public service of Ontario. 


(2)The members of the Authority, including the Chairman, 
shall be appointed by the Licutenant Governor in Council to 
hold office for not morc than three years but may be reappointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council, and at least three mem- 
bers shall retire each year. 


(3)The members for the time being of the Authority form 
and are its: boardvof directors. 


(4)The Chairman of the Authority shall be the Chairman of 
the Board, and the Licutenant Governor in Council may from 
time to time designate one of the other members as Vice- 
Chairman of the Board and prescribe his duties. 


(SQAXsdirector, other ian thesG@heaitiman, may be paid such 
fees for attendance at meetings of the Authority as may be fixed 
byahepPiucutenant Governomin Council, and allidirectors are en- 
titled to be paid their actual traveling and living expenses neces- 
sarily incurred on the business of the Authority. 


(6)Seven directors constitute a quorum for meetings of the 
Board 


(7)Mcectings of the Board or of the members of the Authority 
shall be held at the call of the Chairman, or in the absence-or 
meapaculy of the Chairman omit the office of-Chairman is) vacant, 
in such other manner as may be prescribed by the by-laws of the 
Authority, but in no case shall more than four months elapse 
between meetings of the Board. 


(8)The head office of the Authority shall be at The Munici- 
pality of Metropolitan Toronto, or such other place in Ontario 
as the Lieutenant Governor in Council designates. 


(9) The iiscal year ob the Authority begins on-themlst day of 
April and ends on the 3lst day of March in the following year. 


Sweelne objectso1 the Authority, are, 


(a)to initiate, acquire, produce, distribute, cxhibit or 
otherwise deal in programs and materials in the educa- 
tional broadcasting and communications fields; 


(b)to engage in research in those fields of activity consistent 
with the objects of the Authority under clause a; and 


(c)to discharge such other duties relating to educational 
broadcasting and communications as the Board considers 
to be incidental or conducive to the attainment of the objects 
mentioned in clauses a and b. 


4, Subject to the approval of the Lieutenant Governor in Council, 
the Authority may, 


(alacquire by purchase, lease ox otherwise:rand 
(b)sell or otherwise dispose of, 


any land or any interest in land. 


5. (Subject to subsections 2 and 3, the Board may make by-laws 
repulating its proceedings and generally for the conduct and man- 


agement of the affairs of the Authority. 
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(2)ALL by-laws of the Authority shall be filed with the Minister 
provided, however, that no by-law shall take effect until the ex- 
piration of two weeks from the date of filing. 


(3)The Lieutenant Governor in Council may amend or revoke 
any by-law provided that any such amendment or revocation shall 
not prejudice the rights of any person dealing with the Authority. 


6. (l)The Chairman is the chief executive officer of the Authority 
and shall be paid such salary as the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
determines. 


(2) The Board may cmploy such persons and retain such tech- 
nical and professional consultants as it considers necessary for the 
conduct of the affairs of the Authority as such remuneration and upon 
such terms as the Board approves. 


(3)The officers and employees of the Authority are not Crown 
employces, and the provisions of The Labour Relations Act apply 
to them and to the Authority. 


7. (1)The Authority has the following powers incidental and ancillary 
to its objects, 


(a)to enter into operating agreements with the appropriate agency 
or agencies of the Government of Canada and with broadcasting 
stations or networks for the broadcasting of educational pro- 
grams; 


(b)to enter into contracts with any person in connection with the 
production, presentation or distribution of the programs and 
materials of the Authority; 


(c)to acquire, publish, distribute and preserve, whether for a 
consideration or otherwise, such audio-visual materials’, 
papers, periodicals and other literary mattetreaserelate to 
any of the objects of the Authority; 


(d)to make arrangements or cnter into agreements with any 
Penson tor the Use Olmny rights, —privilepes- ormeconcessions 
that the Authority may consider necessary for the purposes of 
Carrying out its Objicets. 


(2)loxcept as provided in subsection 3, subsection 1 of section 22 
of The Corporations Act applies to the Authority. 


(3) Clausesga yb d,o, Oo stay, Sty ps, t.t,u, andav.of-subsection | 
offsection 2a2jand sections 20/ and 268 of Lhe Corporations Act do 


not apply without the approval of the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 


Sees 
8. ‘Phe Authority may provide compensation for services per- 
formed by way of remuncration and employce benefits which the 
Authority may from time to time consider appropriate, to or for 
nes benemt orvany of the persons mentioned im section 6, or any 
class or classes of them, as well as any other persons who may 
beventitied thereunder, out of a fund or funds comprising con- 
tributions made by such persons, or any class or classes thereof, 
or by the Authority, or both or otherwise. 


9. The Authority shall appoint such regional councils and such 
advisory committees as it considers necessary to advise it in 
developing the policy and operations of the Authority, and may 
pay the members thereof such fees for attending meetings as may 
be fixed by the Treasury Board of Ontario and such members are 
cntitled to be paid their rcasonable travelling and living expenses 
neccessarily incurred on the business of a committee. 


10. (1) The Authority shall maintain in its own name one or more 
accounrs in The Provance ob Ontanio savings Olfice-or in one or 
more chartered banks or in ome or more trust companies regis- 
tered under The Loan and Trust Corporations Act. 


(2) Uhertotal deposits of the Authority in any trust company 
shall not exceed at any time 3 percent of the paid-in capital plus 


surplus and reserves of the trust company. 


(SJoubject to subseelion 3 of section 15, all moneys received 
by the Authority through the conduct of its operations or otherwise 
shall be deposited to the credit of accounts established under sub- 
section 1, and shall be administered by the Authority exclusively 
iNvcamEvine OU tts OD\ects, 


ll. The accounts and financial transactions of the Authority shall 
be audited annually by the Provincial Auditor or such other auditor 
or auditors as the Lieutcnant Governor in Council may appoint, and 
a report of the audit shall be made to the Authority and to the 
Minister. 


12. (l)The Board shall make an annual report to the Minister upon 
the affairs of the Authority, and the Minister shall submit the re- 
port belorée the Assembly 1fitis in-session or, if not, at. the- next 


ensuing session. 


(2) The Authority shall make such further reports to the Min- 
ister as the Minister may froim time to time require. 


13. (1)With the approval of the Licutenant Governor in Council, the 
Authority may borrow money for purchasing or otherwisc, acquiring 
real or personal property, for making improvements, or for any of 
the objects of the Autho rity, and may issue bonds, debentures, notes 
or other securities to provide for the repayment of any moneys so 
borrowed, and such manner and at such place or places in Canada 
or clsewhere, and may bear such interest; as the Authority may 
GoOnsider prope ny. 


(2) Uhe Lieutenant G overmomin Council may authorizesthes] rea- 
surer of Ontario for and on behalf of Ontario to guarantee the pay- 
ment of any securitics issued by the Authority for any of the purposes 
mentioned in subsection 1. 


(3)The form of guaranty and the manner of its execution shall 
be determined by the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 


J4. (l)'Uhe Lieutenant Governor in Council may authorize the Trea- 
SUpereomOntario, 
(a)to purchase any securities of the Authority; and 


(b)to make advances to the Authority in such amounts, at such 
fimes and on such terims and conditions as) the Lveutenant 
Governor in Council may consider expedient. 


(2)'The moneys required for the purposes of this section shall 
be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


5, CMIne COS Oi Une GStalHliiSimaaciue, mazwinkememee erat! comune: Oli 
the Authority shall be payable until the 3lst day of March 1971, out 
oithe, Consolidated Revenue Pund and thereatte rout of moneys 
appropriated therefor by the Legislature. 


(2)All moneys received by the Authority shall be applied in the 
discharge of its duties and obligations. 


(ZjAny surplus;moneys shall, onithesorder of the Lueutenant 
Governor in Council, be paid into and form part of the Consolidated 
Revenue lund. 


16. This Act comes into force ona day to be named by the Lieutenant 
Governor by his proclamation. 


17. This Act may be cited as The Ontario Educational Communications 
Authority Act, 1970. 


i Me Ontario Department of Education 


Mowat Block Queen's Park / Toronto 182 Ontario 
ETV Survey No. 2, 1972. 


MEMORANDUM TO: REGIONAL DIRECTORS OF EDUCATION 
DIRECTORS OF EDUCATION 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF SEPARATE SCHOOLS 
PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS 


RE: EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION SURVEY OF PROGRAMS BROADCAST FROM 
JANUARY 3 TO MARCH 17, 1972. 


Over the past years The Ontario Educational Communi- 
cations Authority (and earlier the Educational Television Branch 
of the Ontario Department of Education) has conducted annual 
audience surveys with the co-operation of principals and teachers 
in Ontario schools. It is the purpose of these surveys to learn 
about the state of ETV utilization in Ontario schools, and the 
acceptability of OECA and CBC programs among teachers using ETV. 
Your participation in this survey will provide valuable information 
regarding the evaluation of educational television programs for 
schools. 


In an attempt to reduce the time and energy involved 
in the audience survey, particularly on the part of schools, the 
OECA is conducting this year's survey in three phases. A number 
of schools is selected for each phase, on the basis of random 
sampling, to serve as respondents. This memorandum initiates the 
second phase of the survey and is concerned with the evaluation of 
OECA and CBC programs telecast from January 3 to March 17, 1972. 


Enclosed are two survey forms: one to be filled out 
by the principal, and the other by teachers who have used television 
programs. If the school was not using any ETV series during the 
period from January 3 to March 17, 1972, it is requested that only 
the principal's form be used and that it be returned immediately 
in the enclosed self-addressed envelope. If teachers used one or 
more ETV series during this period, the principal is asked to 
distribute the teachers' forms to them and to return by April 19, 
1972, both the principal's form and the teachers" forms together 
in the self-addressed envelope. It is important for the OECA to 
have a reply whether the school has used ETV or not. 


Your co-operation will be much appreciated. 


J, Ee ehi ning 
Assistant Deputy Minister. 


March29,° 1972. 
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No. Programs _No. Programs No. of Rating Office 
Programs Viewed Viewed Classes 1—poor Use 
Telecast Via Via Video- Viewing 2—fair Only 
Broadcast tape 3—good 
Recorder 4—excellent 
—-——————————————————————— ee eecriiont 
The Consumer Game 6 - 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
a eS ee ee a ee 
Geology 3 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 


a ee Re ee ee 
Social Sciences 


ee ee een Se Se ee ee eran ees 


The White Inferno 2 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 


ae ene Semen on eee a ee eee elt 
Watch this Space 3 1,2,3,4,5,54 1,2,3,4 
SS Se a ee 
Occupations J 5 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
we a el 
Urban Studies 6 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 


Pa one. : 
Of Polders and Progress 1 1,2,3,4,5,5-+ 1,2,3,4 


SE a a a 


Others 
a 


Landmarks 2 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 


a ee a a a ren on 


Miniature Skiing 6 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
Art 9 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Francais 

Le Jardin des sensations "1 1,2,3,4,5,54 1,2,3,4 
Le Monde des petits 1 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
Trousse-Mitoufle 1 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 


La Conquéte de l’espace 8 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
L'abe de la physique 2 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
Rencontre avec I’écrivain 5 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
ee eS ee ee 


Feu sur les planches 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 


SS ee aaa Ie em aT a eer 


L’Ecrivain du coin de I’oeil 5 


1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
La Langue et la vie '67-'68 5 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
L'Univers moléculaire 2 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
La Langue et Ia vie '68-'69 5 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Histoire des civilisations 9 1,2,3,4,5,5+4+ 1,2,3,4 


REC ee LL 
L’Homme et son milieu 5 1,2,3,4,5,5-+ 1,2,3,4 


a ee ee ea ee ee 


Le Théatre, le tragique 


et vous 3 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Beaux-arts et musique 6 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
A la Découverte de Il'Ontario 5 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Nouvelle-Guinée: mosaique 9 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Te Retrouver Québec 1 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Silons dans la neige 1 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
A la Rencontre des 

maltres-peintres 16 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Mon pays, mes chansons 3 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Jongleries mathématiques 2 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 


Address of school 


No. No. Programs No. Programs 
Title ’ Programs Viewed Viewed 
Telecast Via Via Video- 
Broadcast tape 


Recorder 


CBC Series 


History Is Alive and Well 
and Living in... 


1,2,3,4,5,54 


1,2,3,4 
Junior Natural Science 


1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 


Survival in the Wilderness 1,2,3,4,5,5-+4- 


1,2,3,4 
LS Sek ee SE ee 


8 
4 
4 
Society and How It Works 3 


1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 


Junior Science 3 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Music—From Bach to Rock 5 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,234 
Tommy Tompkins’ 

Wildlife Country 6 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 


SS SSSaSSSSESSrs 


If you have used other OECA programs via broadcast or video-tape replay during the 
period from January 3 to March 17, 1972, please indicate in the following table: 
Series 


é No. Programs No. Programs No. of Rating Office 
Title Viewed Viewed Classes 1—poor Use 
Via Via Video- Viewing 2—fair Only 
Broadcast tape 3—good 
Recorder 4—excellent 
1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 


Thank you for your co-operation 


Name of Respondent 


Subject Area of Teaching 


Name of school 
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series = No. No. Programs No. Programs | No. of — : Rating Office Series sre = No. No. Programs No. Programs No. of Rating Office 
Title Programs Viewed Viewed Classes 1—poor Use — Title ee 4 =Programs- Viewed; = Viewed ~ Classes 1—poor Use 
Telecast Via - Via Video- Viewing — 2—-fair Only 3 = : Telecast Vi Via Video- = =——“ Viewing 2—fair Only 
Broadcast tape 3—good ae Spore Bate ee _ Broadcast _ tape =e = 3—good 
: Recorder : _ 4—excellent ; e: : 7 se pe Recorder : 4—excellent 
Social Sciences Mon pays, mes chansons 3 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
People and Places 2 UAV cer Peper Gamay eae | Phénoménes de I’heure 6 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
Health—All About You 1 arte Roe te Sova Drones yenars Jongleries mathématiques 2 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Man and His World 12 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 CBC Series 
Operation Moonvigil 8 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 History Is Alive and Well 
and Living in... 8 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Watch this Space 3 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Junior Natural Science 4 1,2,3,4,5,5-4+ 1,2,3,4 
Occupations 5 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 


Survival in the Wilderness 4 
The White Inferno 2 1,2,3,4,5,5-++ §1,2,3,4 
3 


Society and How It Works 


1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 


1,253; 4, 575-= 12) 3,4 


Others 
- Junior Science 3 1,2,3,4,5,54 1,2,3,4 
Landmarks 2 1,2,3,4,5,5-+ 1,2,3,4 
tee rs Music—From Bach to Rock 5 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Miniature Skiing 6 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 Stee ES SE 
Tommy Tompkins’ 
Art 6 1, 2)8,4,5°54 1,234 Wildlife Country 6 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Francais If you have used other OECA programs via broadcast or video-tape replay during the 
: period from January 3 to March 17, 1972, please indicate in the following table: 
Le Jardin des sensations 11 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
. 2 Series No. No. Programs No. Programs No. of Rating Office 
Le Monde des petits "1 1,2;3;4,5;54- 1,2,3,4 Title Programs iewed Viewed Classes i—poor Use 
Telecast Via Via Video- Viewing 2—fair Only 
Trousse-Mitoufle 11 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 Broadcast tape 3—good 
= Recorder 4—excellent 
La Conquéte de l’espace S : 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 1,2,3,4,5,54 1,2,3,4 
L’abc de la physique 2 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 1,.2,3,4,5,5-. -1,,2,3,4 
Les Visages du Canada 8 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
Rencontre avec I’écrivain 5 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 Wieser AiPip Deira ete 8 
—— z 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
Feu sur les planches 8 1,2,3,4,5,54 1,2,3,4 
1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
L’Ecrivain du coin de I'oeil 5 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
La Langue etlavie’67-68 5 1, 2) 8; A055 159-34 Thank you for your co-operation 
L’Univers moléculaire 2 1,2,3,4,5,5-+ 1,2,3,4 
La Langue et la vie '68-’69 5 1,2,3,4,5,54 1,2,3,4 
Histoire des civilisations 9 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
L’Homme et son u 5 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Le ThéAtre, le tragique 
et vous 3 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Beaux-arts et musique 6 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
A la Découverte de l'Ontario 5 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 ; f 
Nouvelle-Guinée: mosaique 9 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 Name of Respondent ; ES oe : i 
Te Retrouver Québec 1 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 / 
Sillonsdanslaneige 1 ; 4,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 Grade Level of Teaching 
A la Rencontre des" $8 : = 
maitres-peintres 16 : . ; 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 Name of school a 


3 Address of school 


Series No. No. Programs No. Programs No. of Rating Series No. No. Programs No. Programs No. of Rating Office 
Title Programs Classes 1—poor Title , Programs Viewed Viewed Classes 1—poor Use 
Telecast Via Video- Viewing 2—fair Telecast Via Via Video- Viewing 2—fair Only 
Broadcast 3—good . Broadcast tape 3—good 
4—excellent Recorder 4—excellent 
Social Sciences Mon pays, mes chansons 3 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
People and Places 2 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 Phénoménes de I|’heure 6-<_ Z 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
Health—All About You WW 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 Jongleries mathématiques 2 3 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
Man and His World 12 1,2,3,4,5,5+4 1,2,3,4 CBC Series 
Operation Moonvigil 8 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 History Is Alive and Well : 
: and Living in... 8 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Watch this Space 3 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 = 
- Junior Natural Science 4 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Occupations 5 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 : r 
Survival in the Wilderness 4 1,2,3,4,5,5+4+ 1,2,3,4 
The White Inferno 2 1,2,3,4,5,54 1,2,3,4 
Society and How It Works 3 : 1,2,3,4,5,54 1,2,3,4 
Others 
Junior Science 3 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Landmarks 2 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 : 
: = Music—From Bach to Rock 5 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
Miniature Skiing 6 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
Tommy Tompkins’ 
Art 6 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 Wildlife Country 6 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
Francais If you have used other OECA programs via broadcast or video-tape replay during the 
eri : n arch 17, 1972, please indicate in the following table: 
Le Jardin des sensations 11 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 peuo’ from Ja ary 20M P : g 
A Series No. No. Programs No. Programs No. of Rating Office 
Le Monde des petits "1 1,2;3,4,5,54-  1,2,3,4 Title Programs Viewed Viewed Classes 4—poor Use 
Telecast Via Via Video- Viewing 2—fair Only 
Trousse-Mitoufle 11 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 Broadcast tape 3—good 
Recorder 4—excellent 
La Conquéte de l’espace 8 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 12,345.54 See - 
L’abc de la physique 2 1,2,3,4,5,5-+4+ 1,2,3,4 : 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 = 
Les Visages du Canada 8 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 1,2,3,4,5,5-+ 1,23,4 
Rencontre avec |’écrivain 5 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 
Feu sur les planches 8 1,2,3,4,5,5-+ 1,2,3,4 pee Eee 
1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
L’Ecrivain du coin de |'oeil 5 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 = 
La Langue et la vie 67-68 5 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 Thank you for your co-operation 
L’Univers moléculaire 2 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
La Langue et la vie ’68-’69 5 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Histoire des civilisations 9 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
L’'Homme et son milieu 5 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Le ThéAtre, le tragique . 
et vous 3 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Beaux-arts et musique 6 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
A la Découverte de |’Ontario 5 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 
Nouvelle-Guinée: mosaique 9 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 Name of Respondent : 
Te Retrouver Québec 1 1,2,3,4,5,5-4 1,2,3,4 
Sillons dans la neige 1 1,2,3,4,5,54+ 1,2,3,4 Grade Level of Teaching 
A Ja Rencontre des 
maitres-peintres 16 1,2,3,4,5,5+ 1,2,3,4 Name of school 


oy 


